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left by him. 1 A study of these designs, 
while bringing out certain similarities of 
manner, does not tend, on the whole, to 
confirm the above. In the first place, the 
composition has none of the complexity 
that seems characteristic of Salembier's 
panel designs, and there is also a noticeable 
difference in the manner of spacing, for 
which difference in method of presentation 
hardly accounts. Salembier himself, as 
far as is known, was not a painter, which 
would eliminate his direct authorship. 
The exquisite technique of the panel cer- 
tainly does not indicate the work of a 
second-rate decorator who would rely on 
copy-book designs for inspiration, but 
rather the work of a craftsman of the 
first rank carrying out his own design. 
The handling is distinctly in the tradition 
of Boucher and might well be due to the 
hand of Jean-Baptiste Huet himself, who 
was a pupil of a pupil 2 of the latter, and 
one of the most prolific and versatile de- 
corators of his time (1746-1811). 

The motives used in the panel are, of 
course, common to the period and all occur 
in Huet's work. 3 The latter's designs, 
especially those for the textile factory at 
Jouy, have a somewhat heavier character, 
but this is probably due to the purpose for 
which they were intended. Unfortunately, 
no confirming external evidence is as yet 
forthcoming, for even a tradition that the 
panel came from the Trianon is entirely 
unsubstantiated. It is undoubtedly, how- 
ever, a masterpiece of its kind and deserves 
the careful study of all who are interested in 
fine design and craftsmanship. M. R. R. 

A COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 

I HE Bush Terminal Sales Building is 
the museum idea applied to commerce. 
It is the outgrowth of a vital need which 
developed at the great terminal plant in 

■Materiaux et documents d'art decoratif, 
Ornaments des maitres anciens, Guerinet, pub. 
pis. 43-54. 

2 Jean-Baptiste Leprince ( 1733-1781). 

3 Nouv. Coll. du Musee des Arts Decoratifs, 9 
serie, Guerinet, pub. (Oeuvres de Huet et son 
Ecole). 

Oeuvre de diff. genres par Huet, grav. par 
DeMarteau, Guerinet ed. 



Brooklyn and probably the thought of an 
industrial museum had no important place, 
if it had any, in Mr. Bush's mind as the 
plan took shape. Yet it is that. Instead 
of art objects it exhibits the products of 
American factories. Its collections of 
manufactures cover the widest range and 
are selected for merit. Painters and sculp- 
tors may be little concerned in them, but 
artisans and craftsmen are very deeply; 
and antiquaries have had to do with many 
of the furnishings. The building itself is 
the successful working out of a sound archi- 
tectural conception, a slim, graceful tower 
which is a most attractive feature of the 
scene in the central section of New York. 

True, manufacturers are represented 
there somewhat on their own initiative, but 
none may find a place whose product fails 
of a certain definite standard or compares 
unfavorably with the best in its line; and 
in the early days of the institution its execu- 
tive heads, once satisfied of the grade of 
his wares, sought the manufacturer more 
often than he sought them. Nor need an 
exhibitor die to be deemed great. His 
greatness lies in living and doing. This 
museum of business encourages new talent, 
is always on the lookout for it and fosters 
it when found. 

We have had excellent commercial mu- 
seums in this country, but never business 
museums such as the European guildhalls 
and other permanent industrial exhibi- 
tions. In numerous cases temporary exposi- 
tions recur at fixed intervals, but they are 
confined to a single line of business or, at 
most, two or three, and are conducted on a 
comprehensive rather than a selective basis. 
There are also a very few permanent affairs 
of the sort, quite limited in scope, and in 
some cases American cities have main- 
tained exhibits of articles produced locally. 
These are planned for permanence some- 
times, but customarily the interest dies 
after a while and they are closed. Much 
that has been done in the Bush Building 
is pioneering work. 

It is primarily meant for a meeting place 
for seller and buyer, American manufac- 
turer and his customer from any far corner 
of the globe and from every part of this 
country; but through the thousands of 
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buyers who come there contact with the 
public is close, and there are frequent 
special exhibitions to which everybody is 
invited. 

One crosses the threshold of the building 
from busy Forty-Second Street to enter a 
lofty-ceilinged lobby almost cathedral in 
aspect. Here are the atmosphere and 
appointments of a first-rate club, to which, 
indeed, the first three or four floors are de- 
voted, the International Buyers' Club. 
In the club's quarters the decorations and 
furniture are in the English manor-house 
style and there are even huge tables about 
which business conferees take places once 
occupied by the valiant trenchermen who 
marred and scarred their solid oak. 

Above for twenty or more floors are the 
collections gathered from all over the 
United States to show the nation's indus- 
trial and commercial resources. On some 
floors but a single general line is shown, on 
others several are grouped. In some cases 
the makers have their own representatives 
to care for their interests, but in more the 
Bush organization performs this service. 
Anything like a complete catalogue is, of 
course, out of the question here. House 
furnishings and home appliances, decora- 
tive arts and industries, furs, infants' and 
children's wear, jewelry and clocks, laces 
and embroideries, luggage and leather 
goods, men's wear, women's wear, milli- 
nery, notions, pianos and talking machines, 
shoes and shoe accessories, toilet goods and 
perfumery, toys, waterproof fabrics; these 
give an idea of the variety of even the larger 
divisions. Sometimes, perhaps, the ar- 
rangement of the exhibits is rather to suit a 
commercial purpose than after the manner 
of the museum, but it may be the desired 
result is the more readily gained that way. 



What is of far more moment, back of it 
all is the sincere effort to perpetuate ideals 
which inspired designers and craftsmen of 
an earlier day. It may be a lamp-shade, a 
piece of tapestry or brocade, a bit of jew- 
elry, a chair; whatever it is, it goes without 
saying that the every-day things of life 
gain in real beauty and in appeal to the 
finer sensibilities when the origin of the 
idea from which they result goes back 
some hundreds of years or two or three 
thousand. It is to this end that the In- 
ternational Buyers' Club has an extensive 
reference library which is consulted more 
and more as it becomes better known. In 
it are not only rare books of prints with the 
designs of the old-time masters, but many 
modern and even recent works by recog- 
nized authorities. Moreover, there is earn- 
est cooperation with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Prints, photographs, and other 
things which may aid in the effort referred 
to are borrowed, and many a student has 
attended the Metropolitan's study-hours 
for practical workers upon advice given in 
the Bush Building. 

It is always with the thought of im- 
provement in commercial design that the 
temporary exhibitions of the Bush Building 
are brought together. The most com- 
plete showing of the ancient Javanese art 
of batik ever made in this country was one 
of the most noteworthy of these. Possibly 
rivaling it in interest was a lace exhibition, 
in which there were some good antique 
laces, but far more examples of fine modern 
work after old models and patterns. Re- 
cently a collection of Persian rugs and an- 
tiques gathered with the aid of that govern- 
ment was exhibited. Just now the handi- 
work of modern France is being shown. 
J. Olin Howe. 
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